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Irish poet,  with his  mundane  mobility,  and the
stateliness of   Mr.  Bailey.    Mr.   de   Vere   never
seemed to be an old man, but a young man dried
up; Mr. Bailey, of whose appearance my recollec-
tions go back at least thirty years, always  during
that time looked robustly aged, a sort of prophet
or bard,  with  a  cloud of voluminous white hair
and  curled silver beard.     As the years went by
his head seemed merely to grow more handsome,
almost absurdly, almost irritatingly so, like a picture
of Connal, "first of mortal men," in some illustrated
edition  of  Ossian.   The extraordinary suspension
of his gaze, his gentle, dazzling aspect of uninter-
rupted meditation, combined with a curious down-
ward arching of the lips, seen through the white
rivers   of   his   beard,   to   give   a   distinctly vatic
impression.    He had an  attitude of arrested in-
spiration, as if waiting for the heavenly spark to
fall again, as it had descended from 1836 to 1839,
and as it seemed never inclined to descend again.
But the beauty of  Mr.  Bailey's presence,  which
was so marked as to be an element, that cannot be
overlooked in a survey of what he was, had an
imperfection in its very perfectness.    It lacked fire.
What the faces of   Milton and  Keats possessed,
what we remember in the extraordinary features of
Tennyson, just this was missing in Mr. Bailey, who,
nevertheless, might have sat to any scene-painter
in Christendom as the type of a Poet.